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Watch  thou  the  War,  O  Englishman, 
Not  for  our  triumph's  noisy  boast, 
Not  e'en  for  guarding  of  our  coast, 
But  why  these  thousand  lives  we  spend. 
Undaunted,  certain  of  the  end. 
Find  out  just  Heaven's  ordered  plan, 
And  watch  the  War,  thou  Englishman. 
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WATCHING  THE  WAR 


l 

SAINT  MICHAEL'S  DAY 

(Very  early  morning,  2gth  September  1914) 

This  is  Saint  Michael's  Day. 
The  warrior-angel  in  the  dawn-light  grey, 
Stands  full-armed,  cap-a-pie,  in  Heaven's  bright 
array. 

His  is  the  white  hoar-frost, 
And  yet  my  flowers  are  not  wholly  lost ; 
Lightly  the  angel's  sword-edge  over  them  is 
crossed. 

See  in  my  garden's  bound 
The  fine  harpaliums  stand  in  pride  around, 
And  heavy  dahlias  wait  there,  looking  on  the 
ground. 

An  amethystine  pledge, 

Michael's  own  flowers  stand  along  the  edge 

Of  my  long  path,  tall  asters,  like  a  purple  hedge. 
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The  meadow-land  grows  bright, 
Sword-like  the  long  tree-shadows  bar  the  light, 
Where  level  sunshine  drinks  the  cold  and  hoary 
white. 

Each  year  the  change  is  seen, 
Lingerings  of  summer,  lush  in  red  and  green, 
Failing  before  the  angel's  sword,  bright,  trench- 
ant, keen. 

Beyond  the  horizon's  rim, 
Another  battle  rages,  vast  and  dim, 
Determination  stands  there,  silent,  worn,  and 
grim. 

Blossoms  the  pride  of  war 

With  glorious  battle-music,  thrilling  far, 
And  banners  carried  high  for  guidance,  like  a 
star. 

The  German  great  War-lord 
Has  girded  on  his  father's  iron  sword, 
And  means  all  Europe  should  obey  his  despot 
word. 

On  this  triumphant  hour 
Comes  Michael  like  the  frost  upon  the  flower, 
Fighting  for  clear,  clean  health,  and  peace's 
lovely  dower. 
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x7ight,  warrior-angel,  fight ! 
Break  through  the  fortress  of  the  tyrant's 
might, 

And  sing  aloud  with  us, — "  May  God  defend 
the  Right !  " 
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THE  SURGEON  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD 

My  day  begins  when  others'  work  is  done. 
Death  rages  from  the  earliest  morning  light, 
Death  in  the  shrapnel  and  the  dynamite, 
Death  in  the  bayonet  stab  and  levelled  gun, 
Nothing  but  carnage  till  the  sinking  sun 

Bathes  with  his  blood-red  rays  the  glittering 
height, 

And  dimmer  grows  the  west,  and  solemn 
night 

Falls  o'er  the  field,  and  stars  show  one  by  one. 

Then  I  go  out  to  gather  in  again 

The  swathes  of  wounded  life  the  day  has 
mown, 

Groping  my  rounds  by  rays  acetylene, 
With  men  and  stretchers.    Oh,  what  I  have 
seen  ! 

My  ears  are  filled  with  the  heart-rending 
groan, 

My  eyes  will  never  cease  beholding  all  that  pain. 
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THE  SURGEON'S  STRETCHER-MAN 

There  !    Now  I'm  ready.    There  are  all  the 
things, 

The  case  of  tools,  the  bandages  and  all, — 
A  man  is  happy  in  the  battle's  call 
When  sharply  overhead  the  bullet  sings ; 

That's  a  fine  work !    But  this  old  stretcher 
brings 

Nothing  but  pain  that  makes  my  spirits  fall, 
As  over  piles  of  dead  we  slowly  crawl 
To  find  who  lives  after  these  happenings. 

'Tis  awful  work.    My  master  bears  the  lamp, 
I  follow  where  the  cries  and  groans  are  heard, 
He  points  ;  we  pick  them  up  without  a  word, 

And  trudge  off  to  the  Red  Cross  in  the  camp. 

But  stay, — I've  heard  Christ  never  shot  a  man, 
But  saved  them  by  the  score.    So  I'll  do  all  I 
can. 
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THE  KAISER'S  PLANS 

Said  the  Kaiser  to  his  men:    "  Exterminate 
them, 

That  despicable  army  in  the  west. 
The  English.    Go.    Be  quick.  Annihilate 
them, 

Till  they  are  blotted  out  I  have  no  rest. 

The  French  ?    Oh,  they  had  to  fight  us  one  day, 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  had  made  them  sore  ; 

Tis  natural  enough.    When  I  get  my  way, 
They  shall  have  the  siege  of  Paris  back  once 
more. 

The  Russians  ? — Yes,  their  size  they  may  rely 
on, 

Colossal  in  their  numbers  huge  and  slow  ; 
Tis  a  fight  between  a  mammoth  and  a  lion, 
Before  our  well-armed  forces  they  must  go. 

And  Belgium  ?    Truly  she  may  be  neglected, 
vShe  is  like  a  little  wasp  that  flies  and  stings, 

And  had  she  not  by  Britain  been  protected, 
She  had  long  ago  been  crushed,  head  and 
wings. 
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But   the   English !    They  have  complicated 
matters, 

They  came  flying  o'er  the  Channel  in  the 
dark ; 

No  rest  until  their  force  is  torn  to  tatters, 
And  that  shall  be  my  first  and  foremost  mark. 

Such  a  handful !    How  we  laughed,  and  how 
we  chased  them 
Westward  back  on  Paris  day  by  day  ! 
Then  we  turned  and  made  a  camp,  and  long 
we've  faced  them, 
As  they  stand  like  a  bull-dog  in  our  way. 

Pierce,  their  lines  !    In  an  hour  we  could  do  it ; 

Our  Howitzers  are  strong  beyond  compare. 
If  I  sweep  them  from  the  earth,  no  man  will 
rue  it, 

Though  it  cost  a  million  lives  I  will  not  spare. 

First  to  Paris  !    For  we  can't  leave  that  behind 
us, 

Then  straight  on  to  London  o'er  the  sea. 
We  must  manage  that  their  Navy  do  not  find 
us, 

And  then  it's  all  as  easy  as  can  be. 

Hear  my  Zeppelins  !    When  you  fly  o'er  London 
city, 

Drop  your  bombs  over  all,  and  everywhere 
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But  on  the  Abbey,  no, — that  were  a  pity, 
I'll  be  crowned  in  that  old  historic  Chair. 

One  more  ! — And  that  is  Buckingham's  fine 
palace, 

For  there  I  mean  to  live  and  be  at  rest. 
So  do  not  destroy  these  out  of  malice, 

When  you're  scattering  and  burning  all  the 
rest. 

I've  a  claim  !    I've  a  title  none  can  smother, 
Queen  Victoria's  eldest  child's  eldest  child, 

Britain's  mine  in  virtue  of  my  mother, 
And  I'll  never  from  my  heirship  be  beguiled. 

Then   I'll  rest.    I'll  rule  Europe,    and  the 
ocean, 

William,  the  Peace-lover,  be  my  name 
Then  will  settle  into  order  this  commotion, 
And  German  culture  spread  its  lasting  fame." 
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THE  GERMAN  HUMANITY  LEAGUE 

For  the  Germans  my  heart  is  sore, 
Not  this  fierce  Prussian  band 
That  now  for  their  country  stand, 

But  Germans  true  to  the  core, 

Who  never  gladly  bore 

The  soldiers'  rule  o'er  the  land. 
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Germans,  with  honest  eyes, 

Who  see  their  country's  blood 
Poured  like  a  crimson  flood, 

A  heavy,  heavy  price 

A  worthless  sacrifice, 

All  for  no  good,  no  good. 

For,  should  the  Kaiser  win, 

Worse  is  their  dreaded  fate  ; 
The  armed  and  war-like  state 

He  will  keep  millions  in, 

Are  griefs  that  now  begin, 
Ending  in  rage  and  hate. 

"  What  shall  we  say  for  our  land  ?  " 
They  murmur  with  sorrowing  heart, 
"  Home  of  learning  and  art ; 
How  put  down  the  cruel  band, 
How  make  our  true  worth  stand, 
Taking  its  rightful  part  ?  " 

They  answer  themselves  in  grief, 
In  a  whisper  secret  and  low, 
"  The  Allies  must  win.    We  know 

There  is  no  other  hope  of  relief. 

There  is  no  other  outlook.    In  brief, 

They  must  come,  and  our  power  must 
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Cruel  the  choice  indeed. 
Cruel  to  see  each  town 
Conquered,  our  flag  hauled  down. 

Truly  our  hearts  must  bleed 

To  know  such  a  desperate  need 
As  the  loss  of  martial  renown. 

Yet  there  is  no  other  way, 

No  other.    Shut  your  eyes. 

As  saviours  come  the  Allies, 
Then  will  begin  a  new  day, 
A  noble  and  peaceful  sway, 

Then  a  new  kingdom  arise.' ' 

Thus  the  best  Germans  think 

The  cancer  has  grown  too  great, 
It  threatens  the  life  of  the  State, 
From  the  knife  they  do  not  shrink, 
Though  wealth  and  prestige  must  sink, 
And  for  power  they  years  must  wait. 

The  good  will  conquer  at  last, 

Painful  the  path  to  the  throne  ; 
But  the  heart  of  wisdom  has  grown  ; 
Black  hours  of  Force  are  past 
The  day  of  the  Right  dawns  fast, 

And  the  darkness  for  ever  has  flown. 
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THE  NIGHT  OF  SUNDAY 
27TH  SEPTEMBER 

(A  Soldier's  remembrance) 

Black  darkness,  for  the  moon  had  set, 

A  dense  wood  deep  and  high  ; 
And  there  some  hundreds  of  us  met 

Beneath  the  windless  sky, 
Once  more  remembering  His  death 

Who  conquered  sin's  dark  fate, 
Who  pardons  those  who  come  in  faith, 

And  opens  Heaven's  gate. 

The  bat  went  by  on  leathern  wing 

Across  the  silent  air, 
We  scarce  dared  move,  we  dared  not  si 

We  listened  to  the  prayer. 
A  wooden  case  in  view  stood  up, 

And  two  tall  candles  burned, 
For  chalice,  a  plain  drinking-cup 

To  holy  use  was  turned. 

Amid  the  underbrush  we  knelt 

Around  the  feeble  light, 
Each  man  his  rifle  by  him  held 

Ready  for  sudden  fight. 


THE  NIGHT  OF  SUNDAY 


Grimed  with  the  battle's  soil  and  smoke 
The  kneeling  ranks  were  seen, 

And  many  a  heartfelt  prayer  awoke 
Beneath  the  leafy  screen. 

The  trees  spread  round  a  solemn  hush, 

As  though  of  sheltering  love, 
And  we  forgot  the  thundering  rush, 

Deep  in  that  sacred  grove. 
A  silent  star  looked  down  from  heaven 

Between  the  gathered  trees, 
God's  message  to  us  soldiers  given, — 

"  He  knows,  He  cares,  He  sees." 

To-morrow,  yes,  perhaps  to-night 

A  shell  may  bring  my  fate, 
The  screaming  roar,  the  track  of  light 

May  open  death's  dark  gate. 

0  Saviour,  Thou  hast  known  it  all, 
The  pain,  the  death,  the  grave, 

1  will  not  fear.    It  is  Thy  call, 
And  Thou  art  here  to  save. 
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THE  UNCONQUERED  WILL 

(Shewn  through  life  in  playing  a  losing  rather 
than  a  winning  game) 

The  beast  can  play  a  winning  game, — 
The  panther  springing  on  the  deer, 
Or,  from  the  empyrean  clear 

The  eagle  falling  like  a  flame. 

The  savage  man  with  shouts  and  cries, 
With  whirling  spear  and  leaping  bound, 
Can  chase  his  foe  from  off  the  ground, 

His  wounds  unfelt  until  he  dies. 

But  only  men  of  stedf  ast  mind, 
Of  courage  ruled  by  reason's  sway, 
Can  calmly  mile  by  mile  give  way 

Before  the  raging  foe  behind. 

Give  way  in  miles,  but  not  one  inch 
In  the  strong  spirit's  firm  resolve, 
No  acid  can  that  steel  dissolve, 

No  terrors  make  that  courage  flinch. 

The  cheerful  step,  the  ready  smile, 
The  trim  and  ordered  looks  confess 
Inward  repose  and  happiness, 

A  trust  no  coward  fears  defile. 
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Then,  when  the  foe  shall  waver,  turn 
And  backward  tread  the  weary  way, 
"  Ready,  aye  ready,"  they  display 

The  smothered  fires  that  in  them  burn. 

Then  hope  springs  upward  to  the  light 
The  future  takes  a  brighter  hue, 
Each  man  feels  triumph  is  his  due, 

And  grasps  again  his  will  to  fight. 

Destruction  rages  in  the  sun, — 
The  foe  has  bombs  a  thousand  more, 
And  spies  that  peep  at  every  door, — 

We  have  the  man  behind  the  gtm. 

Unconquerable  will  of  life  ! 

This  is  the  force  all  Heaven  approves, 
This  is  the  power  England  loves, 

This  her  reliance  in  the  strife. 
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MARSEILLES 

{1st  October  1914) 

Marseilles, — a  rocky  coast  with  many  isles, 
Where  Chateau  d'lf  stands  in  the  blue  below, 
Long  wharves  where  busy  steamers  come  and 
go, 

A  mount  where  high  o'erhead  the  Virgin  smiles  ; 
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Flat,  orange-boats  that  leave  their  golden  piles, 
Big  ships  in  quarantine  where  life  runs  slow, — 
These  are  to  us  Marseilles,  the  port  we  know, 

Where  East  and  West  link  up  the  ocean's  miles. 

But  this  is  new  ;  a  line  of  vessels  steer 

In  ordered  fine  procession  through  the  rocks, 
And  swarthy  men  swarm  over  on  the  docks, 

Laughing  to  see  their  happiness  so  near. 

How  these  dark  faces  radiate  joy  and  pride, 
Fighting  with  us,  as  brothers,  side  by  side  ! 
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THE  CROWD  AT  MARSEILLES 

(On  ist  October  1914  Jacques  Bonhomme  speaks) 
They  come  !    They  come  !    Stand  closer,  closer 

yet, 

We  all  can  see  them  marching,  if  we  try. 
(Off,  you  policeman,  off, — or  you'll  regret !) 
A  sight  for  once  a  life-time's  passing  by. 

No,  111  not  stir.  My  little  Jacques,  'tis  clear, 
Shall  sit  and  see.    How  could  he  see  below  ? 

Out  of  my  way  !  He  shall  see,  do  you  hear  ? 
And  all  his  life  he'll  boast  he  saw  the  show. 
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Look  at  them.    All  from  India,  that  is  plain, 
With  muslin  turbans,  not  the  kepi's  shade. 
Those  must  be  Sikhs.    Come,  can  you  see, 
Helene  ? 

How  tall  and  trim  and  slightly  they  are  made  ! 

That  one's  a  prince.    Look,  he's  got  shining 
gold! 

And  each  battalion  has  its  Englishman — 
They're  officered  by  English,  I've  been  told, — 
It  keeps  them  all  one  Army.    A  good  plan. 

Don't  cry,  Marie.    These  men  have  come  to 
save  ! 

'Tis  Germans  eat  the  children,  as  you  know, 
But  these  are  our  protectors,  strong  and  brave, 
They'll  help  to  rid  us  of  the  hated  foe. 

What  do  you  think,  Alphonse,  of  those  short 
chaps, 

Sturdy  and  funny,  with  the  curving  knives  ? 
They  call  'em  Gourkhas, — very  fierce, — perhaps 
They'll  each  account  for  fifty  German  lives. 

The  knife  goes  curving  round  the  neck,  like  this, 

They  give  a  jerk,  and  then  the  deed  is  done, 
Once  they  get  close.    To  see  'em  would  be 
bliss, — 

I  wish  I  were  up  north  to  share  the  fun. 
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Look  how  they  grin  !    And  hark  again,  what's 
that? 

That's  an  attempt  to  play  our  Marseillaise. 
Tis  wonderful  he  knows  it  all  so  pat, — 
What  an  absurd  reed-instrument  he  plays  ! 

Hel6ne  !  See  yon  old  mother  ?  Look,  I  pray, 
She's  got  the  tall  young  fellow  by  the  sleeve  ; 

She's  asking  him  to  avenge  with  blood  to-day, 
Her  good-man,  killed  in  '70,  I  believe. 

See  how  he  grins  !    He  cannot  understand, 
But  shows  his  white  teeth  in  a  glittering  row  ; 

How  strange  to  see  them  marching  on  our  land  ! 
Here's  India  come  to  France.    'Tis  odd,  you 
know. 

They  don't  keep  step  ?    Look,  look,  Jacques, 
over  there  ! 

They're  jumping  up  and  down,  and  all  for  joy, 
They  love  a  war,  they  love  it,  I  declare  ! 

Now  wave  your  cap,  and  shout  again,  my  boy. 

I  think  the  English  have  done  very  well 
To  drill  them  into  order  and  to  pride. 

They  once  were  savages,  but  one  can  tell, 
They'll  make  fine  soldiers,  fighting  by  our  side. 
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Now,  that's  the  end.    I'm  hoarse  with  shouting 
loud. 

I  call  a  sight  like  that  a  perfect  treat. 
Come  on,  Helene.    I'll  steer  you  through  the 
crowd, 

Then  you'll  run  home  and  get  us  lots  to  eat. 


WHAT  THE  FRENCH  THINK  OF  THE 
ENGLISH 


When  nations  touch  and  mingle,  all  the  wrong 
And  foolish  fictions  waver,  sink,  and  die  ; 
The  Frenchman  knew  we  would  not  yield  or 


But  thought  us  slow,  phlegmatic,  coarsely 
strong. 

He  hears  our  men,  as  swift  they  march  along, 
Whistling  the  Marseillaise  so  cheerily 
In  piercing  unison  that  echoes  high, 

Shrill  with  the  melody  of  wordless  song. 


10 


Honour  permits  no  sign  of  weariness, 
No  dragging  on  the  long  and  dusty  tramp, 
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But  bright  and  trim  and  cheerfil  they 
arrive. 

The  Frenchman  wonders  how  the  smiles 
survive, 

And  loiters  marvelling  round  the  laughing 
camp, 

Which  shows  no  sign  of  dulling  strain  or  tress. 
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WHAT  THE  ENGLISH  THINK  OF  THI 
FRENCH 

And  we  ?    We  thought  the  Frenchman  light  ii 
tone, 

Excitable,  and  apt  to  catch  the  eye, 
Full  of  strange  gestures,  good  at  bravery 
When  all  the  crowd  are  clapping, — not  alone. 

We  find  him  grim  and  watchful,  hard  as  stone, 
Setting  his  face  to  win  a  victory, 
No  time  for  games,  no  whistling  shrill  and 
high, 

But  full  of  stern  resolve  in  silence  shown. 
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Three  days  inaction,  and  our  boy-like  men, 
Inflate  the  football,  drop  and  knock  it  round 
In  mimic  warfare  on  the  trampled  ground, 

While  shouting  goals  are  won  and  lost  again. 

The  Frenchman  has  no  heart  to  see  it  tossed, 
While  homes  bewail  the  son  or  husband  lost. 
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THE  SECRET  PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR 

(A  letter  from  Berlin  addressed  to  the  German 
cruiser  "  Eber  "  [then  in  dock  at  Cape  Town] 
was  intercepted  lately,  giving  exact  instruc- 
tions Jor  the  coaling  of  vessels,  in  the  event  of 
the  sudden  outbreak  of  war.  The  letter  is 
dated  15th  June,  and  was  printed  in  the 
Times  of  6th  October  1914) 

"  The  War  was  thrust  upon  us  all  unknowing/' 

Tis  thus  the  Germans  say, 
"  Peaceful  and  quiet  we  our  ways  were  going, 
And  should  be  going  to-day  ; 
But  jealous  England,  fully  armed  and  ready 

Sprang  on  us  unprepared, 
We  met  the  shock,  faithful,  and  calm,  and 
steady, 

Nor  lives  nor  treasure  spared.' ' 
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An  intercepted  letter  now  discloses 

That  plans  were  firmly  laid 
Right  in  mid-June,  when  bloomed  our  English 

roses, 

Through  secret  agents  paid. 
With  coaling-stations  all  in  order  numbered 

For  ships  in  war  to  seek, — 
Now   who    was   waking,  and    who  calmly 
slumbered  ? 

Do  words  or  actions  speak  ? 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN'S  LETTER 

(This  letter  was  written  at  Sydney,  on  14th  August, 
and  was  published  in  the  Times  on  yth  October 
1914) 

We  suppose  that  the  message  was  somehow 
garbled  and  twisted 
By  the  cable  under  the  sea, 
For  we  read  it  as  though  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
insisted 

That  England  was  neutral,  you  see. 

And  we  said,  "  There  cannot  be  deeper  humilia- 
tion, 

England  is  rotten  at  core, 
If  this  she  does,  we  reject  her  as  Mother-nation, 
We  are  Englishmen  no  more." 
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The  next  day  war  was  declared, — and,  oh,  the 
relieving, 
It  was  almost  too  great  for  words  ! 
Noble  old  England,  forgive  us  an  hour's  dis- 
believing,— 
We  are  yours,  and  here  are  our  swords. 
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THE  TRENCHES 

("  The  battle  of  the  Aisne  is  more  like  two  opposing 
sieges,  so  completely  is  each  army  hidden  in 
its  complex  entrenchments  11 ) 

There's  no  one  like  our  good  old  Mother  Earth  ! 

She  calls  us  to  her  side. 
Her  smile — October  sunshine  brown  with  mirth — 

Bids  us  creep  in  and  hide. 

The  air  is  full  of  shells,  the  sea  of  mines, 

But  she  is  true  to  the  core, 
She  gives  us  trenches  covering  all  our  lines, 

And  could  give  millions  more. 

Caves  on  the  hillside,  pits  along  the  ground  ; 

Like  ants  from  out  their  heap 
Hie  men  emerge,  hearing  the  bugles'  sound, 

Then  back  in  silence  creep. 
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We  grovel  in,  we  are  safe  as  in  a  bed, 

And  hours  long  we  lie, 
Shells  bang  and  scream  and  smoke  about  our 
head, 

Black  on  the  cloudless  sky. 

Tis  trenches,  always  trenches,  in  the  fight 

Of  these  strange  modern  days, 
And  scarce  an  aeroplane  in  glittering  flight 

Can  see  us  through  the  haze. 

Dear  Mother  Earth  to  whom  our  thanks  are  due, 

We  hide  within  your  cleft, 
And  let  the  German  waste  his  bombs  on  you, 

Till  there  is  not  one  left. 
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THE  BARBED-WIRE  CUTTER 

(^4  few  are  sent  out  every  night ,  and  are  generally 
killed) 

I  am  chosen  to-day, 

It  is  my  turn, 
Half  a  dozen  go  out, — 

You  may  easily  learn 

Hardly  any  return. 
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Wire  entanglements 

Hem  us  about ; 
We  are  to  cut  them 

And  let  the  men  out. 

I'm  chosen  as  scout. 

Here  are  my  nippers, 

Heavy  and  long, 
And  the  small  glow-worm  light 

To  guide  me  along  ; 

And  my  gloves  hard  and  strong. 

As  the  moon's  waning 

She  gives  us  no  light, 
We  have  still  two  good  hours 

Of  unrelieved  night, 

Before  it  is  bright. 

We  can  walk  a  few  paces, 
But  then  we  must  crawl 

And  search  for  the  wires 
That  make  the  men  fall, 
Or  we're  no  use  at  all. 

The  Germans  see  lights 
And  they  snipe  at  'em  hot, 

But  it's  got  to  be  done 
Come  shell  or  come  shot, 
That's  part  of  the  plot. 
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My  bayonet  I  hold 

Like  a  dog,  in  my  teeth, 

Then,  come  to  close  quarters 
I'll  strike  from  beneath  ; 
It  shall  find  its  true  sheath. 

Now,  Mother,  God  bless  you, 
And  Annie,  don't  cry, 

My  trust  is  in  God. 
Dear  Father,  good-bye, 
May  we  meet  in  the  sky. 

Ho,  there  !  Are  you  ready  ? 

I'm  going  to  start. 
Good-bye,  all  you  fellows, 

And  keep  up  your  heart. 

This  job  is  my  part. 

And  now  I'm  alone 

In  the  darkness  profound, 
One  step  at  a  time 

On  the  deeply-trenched  ground. 

There  is  silence  around. 

Yes,  England,  we  love  you, 
Your  colours  we'll  save. 

Oh,  mine's  a  fine  fate, 
To  walk  straight  to  the  grave, 
Young,  cheerful,  and  brave. 
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Ah,  here  are  the  wires, 
I'll  cut  while  I  can 

They  are  potting  already, 
That's  part  of  the  plan, 
But  I'll  die  like  a  man. 
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A  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  BATTLE 

No  men,  no  horses,  no  artillery. 

Only  mild  sunshine  and  a  windless  day, 
With  fruit  still  on  the  trees  beside  the  way, 

And  tints  of  gold  from  autumn's  majesty. 

But  where  the  shells  strike  earthward  heavily, 
Tall  columns  of  thin  smoke  arise  and  stay 
Spaced  like  a  row  of  poplars  far  away, 

While  others  burst  in  air  and  dim  the  sky. 

Far  in  the  blue,  one  sparkle  in  mid-heaven 
Shows  us  the  only  sign  of  human  life. 

Balls  of  white  smoke  are  round  it,  no  sound 
heard, 

Shells  thrown  in  vain  at  War's  huge  flying 
bird, 

How  altered  from  the  days  of  ancient  strife  ! 
What  curious  skill  is  to  our  science  given  ! 
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THE  MACHINE  AND  THE  MAN 

The  Krupp  gun  pierces  through  the  earth  and 

stone 

Full  twenty  feet  before  its  rage  is  o'er, 
The  heavier  bombs  dig  pits  to  hide  a  score, 
The  wounds  are  awful  through  the  shrapnel 
thrown  ; 

Where  the  machine-gun  smites,  the  field  is  mown 
As  by  a  scythe,  with  sharp,  incessant  roar, 
And  far  on  high  the  aeroplane  can  soar, 

'Mid  winds  and  clouds  in  lonely  safety  blown. 

Does  the  machine  rule  war  ?    It  so  might  seem 
That  man  can  shelter  'neath  the  varied  power 
And  hope  and  daring  hide  behind  its  might. 
False,  false  !    The  man  alone  is  still  supreme 
The  courage  in  his  heart  decides  the  hour. 
His  bare  unarmed  two  hands  must  win  the 
fight. 
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THE  WANING  MOON 

("  The  battle  of  the  Aisne  is  28  days  long 
already"  gth  October  1914) 

The  moon  has  waned  since  first  this  fight  began, 

And  left  the  night  to  stars, 
Then  waxed  till  round  and  full  she  shone  on  man, 

Her  eye  fixed  on  his  wars, 
And  now  again  she  fails  from  out  the  heaven, 

Days  twenty-eight  have  run  ; 
Delaying  victory  is  not  yet  given, 

Our  task  is  not  yet  done. 

And  as  we  surely  know  her  beams  not  lost, 

But  bound  for  bright  increase  ; 
When  once  the  pathway  of  the  sun  is  crossed, 

Then  comes  her  grand  release. 
As  ten  days  hence  we  watch  the  crescent  glowing 

Warm  on  the  western  sky, 
So  certain  is  our  hope  of  conquest  growing, 

So  sure  our  victory. 

The  war  is  like  a  siege,  and  patience  calls 

For  steadfast  heart  of  cheer, 
The  wavering  line  is  bending  ere  it  falls, 

The  onward  rush  is  near. 


c 
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And  as  the  moon  crosses  her  point  of  sorrow, 

And  then  takes  heart  again, 
Such  is  our  certainty  that  some  bright  morrow 

We  shall  avenge  our  slain. 
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THE  FALL  OF  ANTWERP 

(10th  October  1914) 

Said  the  great  Napoleon, 
"  Antwerp  is  a  pistol 
Fixed  upon  the  sea-board, 
Pointing  straight  and  steady 
At  the  shores  of  England. 

When  I  hold  that  pistol," 
(Said  the  great  Napoleon 
Calmly  calculating) 
"  I  can  look  at  England, 
Take  good  aim  at  London/' 

Now,  alas,  the  Germans, 
They  have  taken  Antwerp, 
Now  they  hold  the  pistol 
Pointed  full  at  England  ; 
Can  they  load  and  fire  ? 
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London,  so  defenceless, 
Well  may  shake  and  shiver, 
Tremble  as  she  trembled 
Before  the  great  Napoleon 
A  hundred  years  ago. 

Quiet,  helpless  London  ! 
You  are  not  unguarded, 
Bless  the  severing  Channel, 
Bless  the  leaden  water, — 
Better  than  a  fort. 

Yonder  walk  our  lions. 
Prowling  back  and  forward, 
Soft  and  silent-footed, 
Every  shot  from  Antwerp, 
Bounds  from  off  their  hides. 

Dauntless  is  their  valour, 
Solid  their  protection, 
Useless  is  the  pistol 
Pointed  straight  at  England, 
Held  by  cruel  hand. 

Splendid  old  sea-rovers, 
Dreaded  ocean  lions, 
Every  day  we  English, 
Raise  our  thanks  to  Heaven, 
For  your  silent  guard. 
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THE  GERMAN  DEAD 

(The  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Antwerp  reached  Berlin 
late  at  night  on  10  th  October.  It  was  an- 
nounced  to  the  people  in  a  theatre) 

"  Dead,  dead  ;  thousands  of  Germans  dead  ; 

Our  fire  swept  them  away, 
Firm  and  courageous,  strong  men  born  and  bred, 

Yet  thousands  died  to-day/ 1 
Ah  me, 

Tis  thus  our  papers  say. 

For  long  their  country  had  no  numbers  given, 
Though  each  might  singly  know 

How  gallantly  had  son  or  husband  striven 
Before  death  laid  him  low, 

Ah  me, 
Facing  the  awful  foe. 

But  now  the  lists  are  published  ;  all  may  read 

How,  in  the  long  fierce  strife, 
Three  hundred  thousand  men  in  hours  of  need 

Have  bravely  laid  down  life, 
Ah  me, 

Weeping  mother  and  wife. 
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Last  night  when  'mid  the  theatre's  lights  and 
flowers, 
A  song  the  actors  sang, 
A  man  rushed  on  the  stage.     "  Antwerp  is 
ours  !  " 

He  cried.    The  plaudits  rang, 
Ah  me, 

With  drums  and  cymbals  clang. 

Three  minutes  of  the  burst  of  joyous  sound, 

And  then  in  black  array, 
A  man  stepped  forward,  and  he  looked  around 

With  solemn  eyes  that  day, 
Ah  me, 

His  thoughts  were  far  away. 

He  stood  there  silent.    You  might  hear  a  pin, 

Drop,  as  before  them  all 
He  stood  ;  until  the  crowds  of  great  Berlin 

Felt  death's  low  whispered  call, 
Ah  me, 

And  saw  the  funeral  pall. 

He  sang  in  tenor  accents  clear  and  low, 

"  Oh,  not  too  loud,  too  loud  ! 
Triumph  is  good,  but  think  of  those  who  go 

To  death,  O  shouting  crowd, 
Ah  me, 

Death  without  tears  or  shroud. 
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Oh,  not  too  loud  !    The  warrior  strong  and  brave 

Shells  hurtling  through  the  air 
Have  torn.    You  will  not  even  know  his  grave, 

Send  him  your  thought  and  care, 
Ah  me, 

Shed  love  upon  him  there. 

For  you  he  fought,  for  you  heart-stricken  died. 

Peace  !    Do  not  shout  so  loud, 
He  lies  there  with  his  gallant  steed  beside." 

Silent  the  giddy  crowd, 
Ah  me, 

They  all  were  sorrow-bowed. 
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ALSACE  AND  LORRAINE 

Forty- four  years  !  More  than  a  generation  ! 

Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
Is  not  the  Vaterland  truly  now  your  nation  ? 
Why  do  you  greet  the  French  with  jubilation, 

Marching  o'er  the  plain  ? 

Your  towns  look  German,  and  you  are  German- 
speaking, 

Alsace  and  Lorraine  ; 
While  murderous  shells  are  all  about  you  reeking, 
What  kind  of  happiness  is  it  you  are  seeking, 

Changing  thus  again  ? 
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Is  it  not  good  to  hold  to  a  Great  Power, 

Alsace  and  Lorraine  ? 
u  No,  no,"  they  whisper,  "  tyrants,  hour  by  hour, 
Clip  at  the  bud,  and  so  destroy  the  flower, — 

Vive  la  France  again  !  " 
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THE  NATIVE  AFRICANS 

(Our  King  has  received  personal  messages  from 
Khama,  from  the  Barotze  tribe,  and  several 
others.  This  is  the  letter  from  the  chief  of 
the  Basutos.  See  "  Times  "  of  13th  October 
1904.    Their  offer  was  gratefully  accepted) 

"  My  King's  in  a  battle, 

And  do  I  do  right, 
To  keep  thus  aloof 

And  not  join  in  the  fight  ? 
Alas,  but  we  cannot ! 

Though  loyal  we  be, 

A  thousand-mile  sea 
Stands  like  a  rampart 

Between  him  and  me. 

And  e'en  were  I  with  him, 

All  useless  my  spear  ; 
They  kill  at  such  distance, 

One  cannot  come  near. 
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My  king,  I  am  grieved, 
To  live  whole  and  sound, 
With  my  men  all  around, 

While  other  brave  warriors, 
Lie  dead  on  the  ground. 

To  show  you  Basutos 
Are  ready  and  willing, 

We  offer  you  humbly 

From  each  man  a  shilling. 

Perhaps  for  the  sufferers 
Relief  might  be  had, 
For  we  know  war  is  bad  ; 

When  we  think  of  your  battle, 
O  King,  we  are  sad." 
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A  PRIVATE  IN  THE  TRENCHES 

Still  waiting  !    Still  in  the  trenches  lying, 

How  lazily  time  runs  ! 
To-day,  few  wounded  and  fewer  dying, 

We're  fairly  safe  from  their  guns. 
At  each  sign  of  life  we  give  'em  a  shot, 

But  they  too  are  hidden  away, 
And  it's  very  few  we  are  able  to  pot, 

Though  we're  at  it  the  whole  long  day. 
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'Tis  a  game  of  skill,  and  a  game  of  waiting, 

Not  yet  can  we  break  their  ranks  ; 
There's  no  uncertainty,  no  debating, 

Well  do  it,  we'll  rush  those  banks. 
We're  bidden  now  to  lie  quiet  and  still ; 

We  must  wait  a  long  time  for  the  fun, 
But  how  fine  it  will  be  to  storm  the  hill 

And  write  home,  "  The  Battle  is  Won  !  " 

And  every  evening  when  light  grows  dimmer, 

Comes  the  note  to  our  stiff  limbs  best, 
By  the  last  red  streak  and  the  fading  glimmer, 

We  are  bugled  to  food  and  rest. 
And  as  we  turn  in  there  is  no,  not  one 

So  empty  of  love  and  care, 
But  he  kneels  or  stands  beside  his  gun, 

And  puts  up  a  sort  of  a  prayer. 

There  isn't  mocking,  nor  ragging,  nor  laughter, 

We  are  all  of  us  in  one  lot ; 
There's  dying,  and  then  there's  something  after, 

We're  not  all  killed  when  we're  shot. 
Besides,  there's  memory,  home,  and  love, 

And  a  lot  of  things  in  the  heart, 
And  mother,  who  bade  me  meet  her  above 

Where  people  need  never  part. 

For  awhile  a  Salvation  chap  was  near  us, 
He  was  jolly  all  day  long, 
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A  look  at  his  face  was  enough  to  cheer  us, 
And  he'd  sing  you  snatches  of  song. 

That  he  was  safe,  I'd  no  doubt  at  all, 
For  he  seemed  to  see  right  up  to  God. 

I'd  have  liked  him  close  to  me  when  I  fall, 
But  he's  gone  ;  on  the  self-same  road. 

We  don't  mind  the  shells  for  all  their  screaming, 

Nor  the  streaks  of  greasy  smoke, 
But  sometimes  we  feel  we  are  lying  dreaming, 

And  that  it  was  time  we  woke. 
One  thing  is  the  same,  and  that  is  the  Lord, 

One  Lord,  one  sun,  one  sky. 
I  remember  bits  of  His  holy  word  ; 

No,  we're  not  all  killed  when  we  die. 
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A  RUSSIAN  MOTHER 

Shot  through  the  heart.    Quite  dead. 

Face  upturned  to  the  sky. 

Closed  is  the  quiet  eye, 
And  the  fresh  young  lips  still  red. 

Young  for  an  officer,  too, 
I  should  guess  at  a  noble  name, 
Entering  the  lists  for  fame  ; 

There  are  many  like  that,  'tis  true. 
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This  letter  may  prove  a  key, 

Close  on  his  wounded  breast. 

I'll  read  it  aloud  to  the  rest ; 
That's  no  treason  now,  you  see. 

"  Your  father  died  for  his  country, 

Be  worthy  of  him,  my  son, 
Our  life  is  a  drop  in  the  ocean, 

A  minute  while  centuries  run, 

And  glory  by  dying  is  won. 

Our  holy  and  beautiful  Russia, 
She  must  live,  not  you  nor  me  ; 

We  shall  die  and  our  graves  be  forgotten, 
And  our  happy  posterity 
Will  not  know  their  debt — Ah  me  ! 

God  save  you,  God  bless  you,  my  darling, 
My  bright,  loved,  and  loving  child, 

With  tears  and  with  kisses  I  parted, 
And  blessings  of  love  undefiled  ; 
Forget  the  tears  !    Think  that  I  smiled. 

We  hear  that  the  foe  is  most  cruel 

Whenever  a  battle  is  won. 
Be  gracious  and  kind  to  the  fallen, 

Nor  imitate  things  he  has  done. 

God  keep  you,  hearts'-dearest,  my  son." 
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There,  friends,  there,  that  is  all. 

Oh  what  a  glorious  mother  ! 

A  heritage  like  none  other, 
To  feel  such  a  love  as  you  fall. 

Oh,  you  were  a  happy  lad  ! 

I  rather  envy  you, 

Owning  a  heart  so  true  ; 
And  you  look  so  content  and  glad. 

Now  let  me  kiss  your  face, 

Yes,  she  will  hear  of  the  loss, 
And  I'll  tie  two  sticks  like  a  cross. 

To  mark  out  your  burial-place. 
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THE  KAISER  MEDITATES 

Tis  against  France  and  Russia,  our  old  neigh- 
bours, 

That  we  seem  to  be  engaging  in  the  strife, 
But  a  nobler  incentive  for  my  labours 
Makes  me  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life. 

It  is  England,  really  England  we  are  fighting 
Everywhere,  and  all  round  the  world  ; 

Her  presence  is  so  cramping  and  so  blighting, 
That  I  hate  to  see  the  Union  Jack  unfurled. 
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Here's  the  map  of  all  the  world, — see  her 
daring  ? 

How  much  of  all  the  land  is  painted  red  ! 
She  has  lied  and  she  has  stolen  ;   there's  no 
bearing, 

But  the  colonies  are  hers,  when  all  is  said. 

I  meant  to  work  so  gradually  and  slowly, 

Leaving  Britain  to  be  conquered  at  the  last  ; 
With  the  wealth  of  France  behind  me,  I  could 
wholly 

Overcome  her,  and  her  glories  would  be  past. 

But  Belgium,  Britain  thought,  should  be  pro- 
tected, 

Plunged  in  when  we  did  not  want  her  near  ; 
A  scrap  of  paper,  easily  neglected, 

Has  armed  her  soldiers,  vanguard  and  rear. 

There's  no  stopping  now,  whate'er  betide  me, 
Though  five  nations  now  are  on  my  hands, 

With  my  Krupp-guns  none  can  over-ride  me, 
I  shall  conquer  in  the  end  all  their  lands. 

The  English,  they  are  decadent  and  weakly, 
Very  foolish  are  their  plans,  everywhere  ; 

They  submitted  to  those  Boers,  oh,  so  meekly, 
And  all  but  independence  gave  them  there. 
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If  they'd  been  fighting  me,  the  world  would 
wonder 

To  see  how  I'd  give  their  necks  a  twist ; 
They  never  should  forget  my  blood  and  thunder, 
'Twould  be  hopeless  in  the  future  to  resist. 

The  world  needs  a  strong  manly  nation 
That  will  make  all  peoples  feel  its  rule, 

With  a  virile  and  a  firm  determination  ; 
Old  England  is  a  dotard  and  a  fool. 

Loosely  put  together  is  her  empire  ; 

Centrifugal  forces  in  men  dwell, 
In  time  to  independence  they'll  aspire, 

For  she  teaches  them  their  freedom  far  too 
well. 

It  is  wrong,  it  is  a  sin  to  evolution 
To  let  a  feeble  nation  rule  the  rest ; 

One  struggle  with  my  utmost  resolution, 

And  the  world  shall  be  governed  at  the  best. 

A  destiny  Imperial  lies  before  me, 

For  years  my  conviction  has  stood  true, 

Only  Britain  hangs  a  dim  cloud  before  me, 
Pervading  all  the  lands  I  have  in  view. 
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Mine  is  the  kingdom,  mine  the  power, — 
At  a  million  lives'  cost  it  is  cheap, — 

Mine,  from  that  wondrous  happy  hour 

When  my  plans  were  laid  out  wide  and  deep. 

Sweep  the  earth  clear  from  British  ruling, 

Miserably  weak  her  halting  sway. 
You  shall  see  how  I'll  give  the  world  a  schooling  ! 

Up,  my  Army,  up,  and  win  the  day  ! 

Never  was  a  prize  more  worth  the  winning, 
History  has  no  braver  tale  to  shew  ; 

World-wide  splendour  is  beginning, 
And  that  I  am  its  founder,  all  men  know. 
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There  is  only  one  part  of  the  world  where  the 

English  born  and  bred 
Are  ruled  by  another  nation,  who  legislate  over 

their  head, 

And  that  is  South  Afiica,  land  of  spaces  huge, 

thirsty,  and  dim, 
Where  ideals  and  language  and  rules,  are  all 

Boer  up  to  the  brim. 
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The  vote  by  majority  wins,  and  in  almost  every 
place 

The  Boers  outnumber  the  British,  and  treat 

them  with  scanty  grace. 
But  that  is  our  principle,  mark  you,  and  nothing 

shall  make  us  flinch, 
Although  we  suffer  and  groan,  as  they  claim  up 

the  last  poor  inch. 

Generosity  foolish  enough  in  every  eye  but  our 
own, 

When  we,  the  victors,  submitted,  and  left  them 

the  people's  throne. 
But  now  is  our  trust  rewarded  in  a  way  that  is 

strange  and  grand, 
For  the  Boers  have  sprung  to  our  aid  from  their 

scattered  and  dried-up  land. 

"  We  were  allowed/'  they  write,  "  to  expand  in 

our  national  way, 
And  if  Britain  calls  for  our  arms,  we  will  never 

say  her  Nay. 
Old  England  played  the  game  as  we  scarce  could 

dream  or  believe, 
And  the  whole  of  our  future  lies  in  the  way  we 

her  rule  receive. 
Once  we  looked  to  the  German  ;  we  were  blind, 

and  we  did  not  know 
What  the  British  rule  was  like  ;  now,  we  never 

will  let  her  go. 
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The  over-ruled,  force-driven  Germans  we  pity 

with  all  our  heart, 
Tis  England  keeps  Colonies  loyal,  by  playing 

the  generous  part." 

So  here  they  come  offering  troops,  sharp-shooters 

of  excellent  aim. 
Take  courage,   O  England !    Go  on !  Give 

royally,  make  little  claim. 
You  are  great  enough  to  be  wise,  to  encourage 

hope  in  the  breast, 
And  in  every  nation  you  rule,  you  will  draw 

out  its  virile  best. 
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THE  FIFTEENTH  OF  OCTOBER 

(The  first  day  that  the  Invasion  of  England  was 
acknowledged  by  us  as  possible) 

This  day  is  a  day  of  dread, 

Wings  hover  overhead, 
We  know  not  what  conspires  in  the  air. 

England  lies  spread  below 

With  red  leaves  all  aglow, 
And  yellowing  trees  in  dales  'mid  moorland  fair. 
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The  aeroplane  afar 

Hovers,  a  bird  of  war, 
Ready  to  drop  its  bombs  upon  our  street ; 

London  is  stifled,  dark, 

Veiled,  lest  she  be  a  mark 
Where  lamps  upon  her  roads  and  bridges  meet. 

Only  across  the  night 

A  rigid  bar  of  light 
Illuminates  the  clouds  that  gather  low  ; 

Moving  with  measured  pace 

Across  the  sky's  dim  face, 
Searching  for  airships  as  they  come  or  go. 

This  is  a  slight  alarm, 

They  scarce  can  do  us  harm, 
But  look,  oh  look,  along  the  further  shore  ; 

Masses  of  troops  are  seen 

Gathering  the  towns  between, 
And  still  they  gather  more,  and  more,  and  more. 

O  awful,  awful  cloud  ! 

Out  of  so  dense  a  crowd, 
Although  they  waste  a  good  half  million  lives ; 

Reckless  of  blood  of  man, 

They  carry  out  the  plan 
That  utmost  enmity  and  hate  contrives. 
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Their  sea-power,  like  a  scout 

Long-hidden,  now  comes  out 
Hoping  to  engage  our  Navy  in  a  fight ; 

No  matter  if  their  ships 

Go  down  in  death's  eclipse, 
If  but  their  army  land  the  sacrifice  is  light. 

What  have  we  to  oppose  ? 

Recruits  in  helpless  rows, 
Who  each  day  nearer  to  their  aim  aspire  ; 

If  women  from  a  town 

Shoot  from  high  windows  down, 
The  city,  without  ruth,  is  set  on  fire. 

Come  up,  Canadians,  come, 

You  heard  our  echoing  drum, 
And  straight  flew  o'er  the  sea  as  swallows  fly. 

Hunters,  your  aim  is  true, 

We  look,  we  look  to  you 
To  pick  off  the  command  from  ambush  nigh. 

March,  Sikhs  and  Gourkhas,  march 

Beneath  heaven's  cloudy  arch, 
March  northward  o'er  the  pleasant  land  of 
France ; 

Your  fatal  kukri  knives 

Must  each  take  many  lives, 
And  horsemen  wield  the  bayonet  and  lance. 
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We  put  forth  every  man 

That  Heaven  may  bless  the  plan, 
We  bring  out  manliness  to  meet  the  need  ; 

The  war  to  us  is  sent 

That  courage  may  be  blent 
With  sacrifice  that  gift  of  all  may  plead. 

Yet,  unless  God  most  high 

Stands  to  our  city  nigh, 
And  shelters  it  within  His  strong  right  hand  ; 

The  watchman  but  in  vain 

Keeps  guard  o'er  fort  and  plain, 
And  open  to  destruction  lies  our  land. 

We  look  to  Thee,  O  Lord, 

'Tis  written  in  Thy  word, 
And  we  with  inmost  heart  approve  it  meet ; 

That  Thou  dost  love  the  right 

And  for  the  cause  dost  fight, 
Where  truth  is  sound,  and  kindness  true  and 
sweet. 

But  oh,  that  awful  cloud  ! 

That  million-headed  crowd 
With  gathering,  gathering,  ever-growing  power  ; 

Put  forth  Thy  strong  right  hand 

Guard  our  beloved  land, 
O  God,  our  Rock,  our  Fortress,  and  our  Tower. 
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THE  STATUE  OF  NAPOLEON 

(He  stands  on  a  height,  inland  from  Boulogne,  in 
a  place  where  his  camp  stood  for  some  months, 
and  he  looks  straight  across  at  the  shores  of 
England) 

High  on  the  downs  beyond  Boulogne, 
Far  from  the  busy  piers  of  landing, 
There  stands  a  silent  form  of  stone 
With  looks  commanding. 

In  summer  when  the  air  is  still, 

The  sight  can  fly  the  Channel  over, 
A  line  of  white,  a  dim  blue  hill, 
Lies  above  Dover. 

The  folded  arms,  the  level  brow, 

The  look  at  England  ever  aiming, 
Portray  the  great  world-conqueror,  now 
Our  island  claiming. 

He  ranged  from  Moscow  to  the  Nile, 

His  hands  were  grasping  beyond  measure, 
And  tore  from  many  lands  the  while 
Historic  treasure. 
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Destruction's  very  genius  see  ! 

Ill-omened  bird  for  ever  flying, 
Undaunted  and  unconquered,  he 
Left  Europe  dying. 

His  foot  ne'er  touched  one  land  alone 
Of  all  the  many-languaged  regions, 
So  he  assembled  at  Boulogne 
His  dreaded  legions. 

His  banners  waited  long  in  vain, 

The  noble  cliffs  of  Albion  viewing, 
The  while  our  Iron  Duke  in  Spain 
Proved  his  undoing. 

'Twas  on  the  fatal  Belgian  soil 

The  final  shot  of  doom  was  fired  ; 
And  nations  sank  to  rest  from  toil 
Heait  and  soul  tired. 

And  now  a  deadlier  cloud  o'erhead, 

A  fiercer  conflict  seethes  and  rages, 
Than  ever  coloured  with  its  red, 
Great  History's  pages. 

The  mighty  Teutons'  strong  advance 

Their  hatred's  aim  with  skill  pursuing, 
Leaves  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France 
A  blackened  ruin. 
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They  trample  villages  to  mud, 

They  spare  nor  wife,  nor  son,  nor  daughter  ; 
Their  furious  course  is  fire  and  blood, 
Rapine  and  slaughter. 

O  carnage  never  known  before, 

O  awful  price  of  victory  gaining  ! 
O  Emperor,  wading  deep  in  gore, 
Hear  souls  complaining. 

For  all  the  race  of  human-kind 

Is  kindled  to  a  fierce  resenting, 
A  mingled  sound  of  wrath  behind, 
The  loud  lamenting. 

Now  once  again  the  legions  stand 
In  all  their  strong  terrific  order, 
Gazing  across  at  our  fair  land 
From  the  sea-border. 

From  Paris  they  have  backward  turned 

Another  day  to  wreak  their  malice, 
For  their  desires  more  fiercely  burned 
To  capture  Calais. 

England  would  be  the  crowning  prize, 
England,  unconquered  in  her  glory  ; 
And  still  they  fix  their  envious  eyes 
On  her  proud  story. 
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And  though  a  million  lives  they  spend 

Before  they  can  make  good  a  landing, 
They  battle  to  the  bitter  end, 
Such  the  commanding. 

No  vaunt  is  ours,  no  ready  boast, 

We  see  the  cloudy  terror  drifting ; 
And  pray  to  Heaven  to  shield  our  coast, 
Our  hearts  uplifting. 

God  of  our  fathers,  stretch  Thine  hand, 

Behold,  the  hosts  of  pride  are  swelling, 
Defend  as  ever  this  Thy  land, 
Thy  sea-girt  dwelling. 

Thou  who  didst  break  the  fleet  of  Spain 

And  check  the  Corsican's  fell  power, 
Hear  us,  oh  hear  us,  once  again 
In  this  dread  hour. 

For  still  serene  Napoleon  stands, 

The  lonely  sea-birds  round  him  thronging, 
His  eyes  still  fixed  on  our  fair  lands 
With  deathless  longing. 
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THE  BELGIAN  REFUGEES 

(The  "  Kenilworth,"  a  collier  boat,  arrived  at  Folke- 
stone at  noon,  15th  October,  after  a  long 
and  slow  passage,  bringing  2300  people,  all 
nearly  starving) 

In  hosts  and  hordes  the  silent  people  crowd 
Aboard  the  vessels  bound  to  make  our  shore, 
Closer  and  closer  yet,  till  not  one  more 

Can,  for  the  others'  safety,  be  allowed. 

On,  on,  until  there  scarce  is  standing-room  ; 
They  flee  to  us  to  escape  the  threatening  doom. 

Patient  they  stand  on  deck  the  whole  night  long, 
Patient  when  next  day  dawns,  grey,  cloudy, 
mild ; 

The  weakly  mother  with  her  new-born  child, 
The  children  starved  and  cold,  and  few  are 
strong. 

The  aged,  blind,  consumptive,  all  are  driven 
From  homes  by  cruel  foes  to  ruin  given. 

"  Oh,  see  there  !  see,  there  is  a  glimpse  of  land, 
The  cliffs  of  Albion  white  below  the  downs  ! 
No  cruel  shells  are  seen,  no  burning  towns. 

There  is  our  refuge,  there.    O  happy  strand  ! 
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My  children,  awful  terrors  we  have  braved, 
Take  heart !  once  over  there,  and  we  are 
saved." 

Top-heavy,  overbalanced  as  she  stands, 

The  good  ship,  yard  by  yard  must  feel  her 
way. 

Thank  Heaven,  no  wind  ruffles  the  level  grey, 
But  hours  pass  before  her  burden  lands. 

They  walk  the  plank,  and  wait  along  the  shore, 
Famished  and  cold,  with  spirits  dull  and 
sore. 


But,  not  afraid  of  hosts  that  swarming  come, 
Sweet  Christian  charity  is  there  alert, 
Warm  living  hands  will  tend  the  battle's  hurt  , 

And  lead  the  fainting  to  a  refuge  home. 
Too  ill  to  eat,  too  wretched  even  to  care, 
No  one  is  overlooked  of  thousands  landing 
there. 

Around  the  welcome  fire  they  come  in  turn, 
And  limbs  are  chafed  that  were  so  stiff  and  chill, 
True  love  can  compensate  for  every  ill. 

They  rouse  themselves  and  hope  begins  to  burn, 
"  Yes,  we  are  safe.  The  children  all  are  here. 
On  England's  soil  we  have  no  need  to  fear  " 
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And  not  one  spot  alone,  but  all  our  land, 
Scotland  and  Yorkshire,  and  our  sea-ports 
round, 

Send  for  their  hundreds  ;  they,  with  shelter 
found, 

Stretch  out  a  welcoming  and  helping  hand. 
And  little  villages  may  hope  to  share, 
Receiving  families  with  eager  care. 

Never  before  a  nation  whole  and  brave, 
Leaving  their  men  to  face  the  mortal  toil, 
Has  left  in  thousands  from  its  native  soil. 

Protection  for  its  children  thus  to  crave, 
Escaping  from  the  hourly  dread  alarms, 
They  run  with  sobs  into  our  sheltering  arms. 

Belgium,  who  might  have  yielded,  suffers  most. 
Tis  she*is  trampled  to  the  very  mud, 
Her  sottall  deluged  with  its  noblest  blood, 

Her  farms,  her  towns,  and  her  cathedrals  lost. 
Yes,  we  are  proud  that  she  o'er-pressed  has  fled 
Straight  to  our  hearth  to  rest  her  weary  head. 
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LETTER  FROM  BELGIUM  TO  ENGLAND 

(A  remarkable  article,  written  in  defective  English, 
appeared  in  "  De  Neiuwe  Gazet,"  a  Flemish 
paper,  on  30th  September  1914) 

"  You  English  have  sent  us  thousands,  and  all 

of  your  very  best, 
Soldiers  undaunted  and  firm,  fulfilling  your 

statesmen's  behest  ; 
Orderly,  chivalrous  cheerful ;  to  see  them  sets 
us  at  rest ! 

And  we  ?  we  send  you  our  weak, 
Your  noble  protection  to  seek. 

You  send  us  doctors  and  nurses,  and,  'mid  the 

horrors  around, 
They  to  our  grief-dimmed  eyes  like  angels  of 

glory  are  found, 
And  we  ?  we  send  you  those  whom  the  wheel  of 
our  Fate  has  ground, 

Hungry,  homeless  and  poor, 
Clamouring  about  your  door. 
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See,  in  the  whole  world's  history,  it  never  yet 

has  been  known, 
That  a  nation  has  flung  itself  on  another's 

threshold-stone, 
And  been  lifted,  comforted,  cheered,  as  it  lay 
there  sick  and  prone, 

Could  any  imagine  here, 

A  welcome  so  warm  and  dear  ? 


England  remember !  One  day,  when  the  German 

will  hence  depart, 
If  he  leaves  of  Belgium  one  spot  as  big  as  a 

human  heart, 
Eternal  gratitude  there  in  the  spring  of  our  tears 
will  start, 

Welling  for  ever  for  you, 

For  Britain  generous  and  true." 
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REFUGEE  CHILDREN 

Mild  the  autumn  sunshine, 
Yellowing  trees  around, 

Rosa,  skipping,  dancing, 
In  the  garden  ground. 
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A  dreadful  week  behind  her, 

Never  once  undressed, 
But  England  ! — that  means  supper, 

And  home,  and  fire,  and  rest. 

Gaston  takes  his  cap  off, 

Wants  to  shake  my  hand, 
Eagerly  he  watches, 

Seems  to  understand. 
But  oh,  the  guttural  language  ! 

Little  French  he  knows, 
Points  with  lively  gestures 

At  the  door  he  shows. 

Here  comes  Clara,  taller, 

Quite  eleven  years  old, 
Stands  there  calm  and  smiling, 

Neither  shy  nor  bold. 
Shows  a  tiny  locket, 

"  C'est  ma  mere,"  says  she, 
"  Morte,"  she  adds  more  slowly, 

Looking  up  at  me. 

Clara  must  be  useful, 

She  must  knit  and  sew  ; 
"  I'll  give  wool  and  needles," — 

See  her  face  aglow  ! 
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Gaston  shall  pick  blackberries 
And  acorns  from  the  mead, 

And  the  farmer'U  give  a  penny, 
His  hogs  and  geese  to  feed. 

"  See,  I  bring  to  each  of  you 

A  tiny  badge  to  wear  ! 
Belgian  colours  truly 

You  may  be  proud  to  share. 
Then  the  village  children, 

Playing  'neath  the  trees, 
Will  know  you  are  our  little  guests, 

Belgian  Refugees/ ' 

Next  day  Rosa  saw  me, 

Walking  in  the  field, 
Stooped  a  pretty  curtsey, 

With  a  look  appealed. 
Then  with  arms  wide  open, 

Ran  for  my  embrace, 
Knew  that  I  would  speak  to  her, 

And  stroke  her  rosy  face. 

Brave  little  Belgium, 

Glory  you  have  won  ! 
Yours  a  crown  of  honour 

While  the  ages  run. 
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Blackened  smoking  ruins, 
Crushed  and  trampled  land, 

Smitten  by  the  German 
With  his  iron  hand. 

This  is  but  the  outside, 

Soul  and  heart  are  free, 
You  to  brutal  forces 

Have  not  bent  the  knee. 
We  will  guard  your  children 

In  our  English  lane, 
Belgians  of  the  future, 

To  bring  you  life  again. 
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THE  NEW  MOON 

(The  moon  was  new  at  6.34  a.m.  on 
igth  October  1914) 

The  moon  has  crossed  the  dreaded  line  of  change 

Where,  losing  all  her  light, 
She  has  no  word  to  say  of  hope's  bright  range, 

A  form  blank  on  the  night. 
Steadily  through  the  stars  her  path  pursuing, 

By  inward  trust  up-borne, 
She  moved  to  what  appeared  her  great  undoing, 

Of  all  her  glory  shorn. 
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Not  yet  we  see  her  crescent,  but  we  know 

That,  sure  as  truth  divine, 
The  "  faithful  witness  "  on  the  sky  will  show 

Her  curving  promise-line. 
And  day  by  day  the  heavenly  flower-bud 
swelling, 

Will  banish  night's  fell  gloom, 
Until  the  perfect  blossom  claims  its  dwelling, 

Queen  in  the  heaven's  high  room. 

So,  from  the  narrow  line  of  battle's  strife, 

A  wave  of  cheer  and  hope, 
A  hidden  impulse  of  a  fresher  life, 

Thrilling  with  wider  scope, 
Comes  flooding  over  to  our  waiting  nation, 

From  Belgium's  tortured  strand, 
And  is  as  though  from  Pisgah's  lofty  station, 

We  saw  the  Promised  Land. 

Not  yet  have  Indians  or  Canadians  come 

With  welcome  offered  boon, 
We,  France  and  England,  stand  beneath  heaven's 
dome, 

Slight  as  a  new-born  moon. 
We  hold  our  place,  and  slowly  eastward  going, 

Press,  with  no  footstep  lost, 
We  know  our  perfect  victory  is  growing 

Once  the  black  line  is  crossed. 
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O  thrilling  hope,  O  certainty  of  good  ! 

Wait,  England,  light  grows  clear. 
O  empty  homes,  O  wailing,  tears,  and  blood, 

Your  radiant  crown  is  near. 
Well  worth  our  lives  the  cause  for  which  we 
have  striven, 

We  crossed  the  dreaded  line, 
The  Sun  of  Truth  still  lives,  and  full  in  heaven 

Our  moon  of  peace  shall  shine. 
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A  DESPAIRING  LETTER 

{There  was  fighting  round  the  litte  village  of 
Remicourt,  and  the  Germans  scored  a  victory. 
This  is  a  letter  from  a  German  officer,  inter- 
cepted, and  published  in  the  Times,  2yd 
October  1914) 

"  Call  you  this  victory  ? 
Weep  and  deplore, 
Nothing  but  slaughter 
Of  score  after  score. 

Young  Schleswig-Holstein, 

It  bore  the  brunt, 
Weary  with  marching, 

It  stood  in  the  front. 
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Exhausted  and  hungry, 

I  led  them  on. 
Oh,  it  fought  bravely  ! 

And  now  it  is  gone. 

The  Turcos  and  Zouaves, 
Rain  bullets  like  hail, 

Deadly  as  marksmen, 
They  hit  without  fail. 

Artillery  fire, 

Terrific  it  stood, 
And  the  soil  is  now  drenched 

With  its  valiant  young  blood. 

We  dug  up  a  forest, 

To  bury  our  dead, 
For  hours  we  laid  them, 

Head  beside  head. 

There  lies  my  Division  ! 

A  few  still  remain, 
But  incompetent  leaders 

Will  waste  life  again. 

What  the  future  will  bring  us, 

I  dare  not  to  think  ; 
Tis  the  part  of  a  soldier 

To  act  and  not  shrink. 
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Unless  reinforcements 

Are  now  on  their  way, 
We  all  are  wiped  out, 

By  another  such  day. 

Our  horses  are  starving, 
They  drop  down  and  die, 

Over-powered  with  fatigue, 
Our  men  by  them  lie. 

The  sight  is  appalling, 
No  song  and  no  shout ; 

In  silence  we're  dying, 
We  cannot  hold  out. 

Only  the  hardened, 

At  all  can  endure, 
Those  few  who  the  food 

For  themselves  can  procure. 

All  conscience  is  choked, 

In  the  war  of  to-day, 
If  we  scent  food  we  fly 

Like  the  wolves  on  their  prey. 

Humanity  vainly 

May  make  its  appeal, 
When  we've  done  with  a  house 

There  is  nought  left  to  steal. 
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In  the  work  of  destruction, 

We  go  to  the  end, 
The  walls  are  left  standing 

To  man  or  defend. 

I  am  sick  of  it  all, 
It  is  not  as  I  thought, 

And  our  successes 

Too  dearly  are  bought. 

More  and  more  weary 

The  foe  we  defy, 
But  here  we  must  stand, 

And  here  we  must  die." 


34 

READING  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 
{After  reading  the  Daily  Papers) 
Part  I 

We  sit  beside  our  flickering  cottage  fire 
Silent,  while  up  to  Heaven  our  hearts  aspire. 
The  autumn  twilight,  breathless,  rich,  and  still, 
Is  brooding  o'er  the  hosts  entrenched  to  kill. 
Another  day  of  war  has  gone  to  its  account, 
The  while  I  read  again  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
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0  Christ  our  Lord,  the  Master  of  our  heart, 
Paradox  through  the  centuries  Thou  art, 
Here  is  submission  preached   and  clearly 
taught 

Up  to  the  bitter  end,  reserving  naught. 
Thy  words  took  form  in  acts  ;  our  hearts  will 

always  bleed, 
As  we  the  story  of  Thy  wondrous  Passion  read. 


And  yet  He  came  to  set  the  prisoner  free, 
Protect  the  weak,  and  make  the  blind  to  see, 
Destroy  by  might  the  devil's  awful  power, 
Reversing  history  from  His  Death's  great 
hour. 

Again  and  yet  again,  His  teaching  bids  us  know 
That  Right  at  cost  of  life  is  striven  for  here 
below. 


Are  days  of  Joshua  past,  who  saw  at  dawn, 
The  Lord  as  Captain  with  His  bright  sword 
drawn  ? 

The  million  Ethiopians  Asa  met 
When  the  Loid  fought  for  him,  can  we  forget? 
And  how  Jehoshaphat  sang  Psalms  both  loud 
and  clear, 

And  then  to  death  smote  Moab,  Ammon,  and 
Mount  Seir  ? 
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Is  human  courage  of  no  use  at  all  ? 
Must  the  strong  triumph  and  the  weak  man 
fall  ? 

Shall  one  barbaric  nation  Europe  rule 
And  put  all  nations  through  her  drastic 
school  ? 

Father  in  Heaven,  bestow  the  true  conviction's 
light, 

Help  us  to  follow  Christ  and  yet  defend  The 
Right. 

Part  II 

"  The  Lamb  upon  the  Throne/' 
'Mid  seated  elders,  'mid  the  gathering  crowd, 
The  multitude  none  number,  worship-bowed, 
'Mid  hosts  of  happy  angels  singing  loud, 

The  Lamb  there,  all  alone. 

The  wondering  seer  was  fain 
To  see  there  Judah's  lion,  strong  and  bold, 
In  depths  of  splendour  of  the  heavens'  gold, 
But  on  the  Throne  he  can  but  One  behold, 

"  A  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain." 

Sign  of  no  personal  strife. 
A  lamb  revenges  neither  hurt  nor  wrong, 
Nor  bite  nor  struggle  does  its  life  prolong, 
It  suffers,  but  it  gives  up  to  the  strong 

Its  silent,  piteous  life. 
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Yet  it  is  on  the  Throne. 
Centre  of  judgment,  severing  good  from  ill, 
Final  appeal  where  rests  the  struggling  will, 
The  moral  law  eternal,  glorious  still — 

All  meet  in  Him  alone. 

"  Wrath  of  the  Lamb  is  near  ;  " 
And  every  act  of  treachery  foully  done, 
Every  oppression  underneath  the  sun, 
Has  strong  and  generous  indignation  won, 

The  earth  shall  be  swept  clear. 

The  man  of  patient  heart 
That  disciplines  himself  by  this  high  code, 
Treading  the  Lamb's  meek  unavenging  road 
He,  and  he  only,  acting  as  Christ  showed 

May  in  this  war  take  part. 

Such  man  is  God's  own  knight ; 
Revenge  and  cruel  wrath  are  far  away, 
No  fame  can  tempt,  no  lure  can  cause  delay, 
Servant  of  Christ,  content  to  own  His  sway — 

This  man  alone  may  fight. 

Following  the  great  I  Am, 
Collective  wrongs,  not  personal,  full  in  view, 
He  says,  "  When  I  strike,  God  Himself  strikes 
too, 

I  do  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain  to  you," 
These,  these  may  serve  the  Lamb. 
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Ah,  which  of  us  may  fight  ? 
May  England  truly  take  up  Gideon's  sword  ? 
Call  it  the  honoured  weapon  of  the  Lord  ? 
O  Christ,  our  only  hope  is  in  Thy  word, 

Show  us  eternal  Right. 


Part  III 

Who  is  it  blots  the  Lamb's  great  war, 
Who  its  unsullied  white  would  mar  ? 

M  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  " 
For,  clothed  in  linen  pure  and  clean, 
The  armies  of  the  Lamb  are  seen, 

Fresh  from  the  sky. 

Who  turns  aside  from  this  high  path  ? 
Who  feels  the  sting  of  bitter  wrath  ? 

"  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  " 
Am  I  a  traitor  in  Thy  fort, 
Because  their  cruelty's  report, 

Makes  Pity  cry  ? 

O  Saviour  Christ,  O  heavenly  Lamb, 
Take  me,  uncertain  as  I  am, — 

"  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  " 
Thou,  who  didst  rule  the  wind  and  wave 
Thou  canst  from  all  confusion  save, 

To  Thee  I  fly. 
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Thy  knight  shall  hold  the  avenging  sword 
Obedient  to  Thy  lightest  word, 

"  Lord,  is  it  I  ? 
Till  blood  and  iron  are  hounded  out, 
And  all  the  hosts  of  Heaven  shout 

For  Victory. 


Part  IV 

The  primal  instinct  to  avenge  the  wrong 
Does  to  our  inner  self  of  right  belong  ; 
Here  Justice  lays  her  firm  foundation-stone, 
And  on  it  rears  her  great  and  glorious  throne, 
Throwing  protection's  arm  around  the  young 
and  meek, 

Restraining  tyranny,  upholding  all  the  weak. 

Though  deep  in  utmost  crime,  we  still  may  see 
How  man  misled  might  saved  and  bettered 

be, 

Nor  treat  him  in  his  moment's  burning  wrath 
As  though  he  must  tread  ever  the  same  path. 

If  thus  we  do,  we  crystallise  the  lowest,  worst ; 

Revenge  has  never  blessed  the  criminal,  but 
cursed. 

Let  Mercy  say,  "  Oh  trample  not  this  man 
Into  the  mud  he  chose,  if  save  we  can. 
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Though  he  deserves  the  utmost  pain  we  give, 
Let  us  attempt  that  he  redeemed  shall  live. 
Each  soul  of  man  is  saveable,  for  each  Christ 
died, 

Each  might  be  through  His  Holy  Spirit  glori- 
fied." 

We  hate  the  German  theory  of  power, 
It  proves  itself  a  crime  from  hour  to  hour, 
And  we  must  smite  it  to  the  very  earth 
That  their  true  freedom  may  have  nobler 
birth. 

But  not  one  single  German  will  we  scorn  or 
hate, 

But  lure  them  on  to  shun  their  brutal  iron  State. 

And  so  we  sit  beside  our  cottage  fire 
Silent,  while  to  the  Throne  our  hearts  aspire, 
And  though  the  battle's  rage  comes  over  to 
our  ear, 

That  Christ  condemns  I  cannot,  will  not,  fear. 
Another  day  of  war  has  gone  to  its  account, — 
And  yet  I'll  read  again  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
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